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OSCAR PETERSON is perhaps the most articulate, all- 
consuming pianist since the late, great Art Tatum (who 
happens to be his undisputed idol). Prizes such as the 
Playboy Award, the Grammy in 1975, and 12 consecu¬ 
tive years as Best Jazz Pianist on the Downbeat Poll 
offer concrete proof of his virtuosity. Today he regularly 
plays to standing-room-only crowds wherever he goes. 

Born in Montreal in 1925, Peterson began classical 
training at age six, gave up the trumpet a year later after 
a bout with tuberculosis, and then studied piano. At 14 
he had a 15-minute radio spot on a weekly show after 
walking away with the prize at a local amateur contest. 
He also was featured for several years with the Johnny 
Holmes Orchestra, starting in 1944. 

His local reputation brought offers to come to the 
U.S., but he stayed in Canada until 1949 when the 
respected entrepreneur Norman Granz brought him to 
New York for an appearance with Jazz at the Philhar¬ 
monic. In 1950, Peterson began recording for Granz 
and he has toured Europe and the U.S. virtually every 
year since with side trips to Russia, Africa and the Far 
East. 

In recent years Peterson has devoted more time to 
composing. His best known work is the landscape, 
Canadiana Suite, each movement of which signifies 
some area of Canada that has captured his imagination. 

Two years ago, Peterson had the audience on its feet 
during his debut on the Jazz at the Bowl series with his 
trio and in collaboration with Herbie Hancock. 



At the Bowl 1984 


Produced lor the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wein 

Wednesdays at 8:00 

Sept. 5 Sarah Vaughan, 
Modem Jazz Quartet 

Sept. 12 Lionel Hampton and 
his Big Band 
Bob Crosby and the 
Bobcats 

Sept. 19 Mel Torme, 

Carmen McRae, 

George Shearing Duo 
featuring Don Thompson, 
Bill Berry and the 
L.A. Big Band 



HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


MILT JACKSON is the first vibraharpist since Lionel 
Hampton to develop an original style and also was the 
first to integrate his playing into the bebop movement of 
the 1940’s. “Bags,” as he is known to friends (after Bag’s 
Groove which he recorded with Thelonius Monk in the 
1950’s), has played with virtually all the jazz world’s 
greats. 

Born in Detroit on New Year’s Day, 1923, Jackson was 
playing in a combo in that city when he was discovered 
by Dizzy Gillespie in 1945. Jackson played with Gilles¬ 
pie in New York, then freelanced, and later joined with 
Howard McGhee, Tadd Dameron and Thelonius Monk. 
In 1947 he replaced Terry Gibbs in the Woody Herman 
Band. 

1950 saw Jackson rejoin Gillespie, playing piano and 
vibes and making the associations which led to the 
creation of the Modern Jazz Quartet in 1953. After 21 
years with the Quartet, Jackson left to go out on his 
own. He continues to tour with his own groups, and, in 
the last three years, with the re-united MJQ as well. Also 
no stranger to academia, he has been on the faculty of 
the School of Jazz in Lenox, Massachusetts, since 
1957. 

On the next Jazz at the Bowl concert (September 5), 
Jackson will return to the Bowl with the MJQ. He has ap¬ 
peared on past JATB series in 1981 and 1982 (the latter 
with the MJQ). 


The L.A. 4 was formed in 1974 by Laurindo Almeida, 
Ray Brown, Shelly Manne and Bud Shank; Jeff Hamil¬ 
ton has replaced Shelly Manne since that time. The 
quartet has been appearing in concerts around the 
U.S., Australia, Japan and other parts of the world, and 
has done quite a few recordings. The group played on 
the Jazz at the Bowl series in 1980 and 1981 

LAURINDO ALMEIDA, born in Sao Paolo, Brazil in 
1917, was responsible for bringing the bossa nova to the 
U.S. long before it even had a name. He has played 
with the Stan Kenton Orchestra, but left it in 1950 to 
headline his own concerts. He has scored films, often 
performing the music as well, and has won several 
awards. His famed recordings include everything from 
Bach to a beautiful solo album of Broadway favorites. 

RAY BROWN has become known as “the world’s 
greatest bass player” by his audience and his peers 
almost since his first engagement at the age of 17. His 
experiences with Dizzy Gillespie and later Norman 
Granz’ Jazz at the Philharmonic led him around the 
world, playing and composing his own music. He has 
had a musical association with Oscar Peterson which 
lasted some 15 years. 

JEFF HAMILTON attended Indiana University and 
has been a member of the New Tommy Dorsey Or¬ 
chestra, Lionel Hampton Orchestra, Monty Alexander 
Trio and the Woody Herman Orchestra, which he left to 
join the L.A. 4. He has recorded with Monty Alexander, 
Woody Herman and Milt Jackson. His enthusiasm and 
brilliant technique have been happy additions to the 
quartet. 

BUD SHANK began his musical training at age ten, 
studying first the clarinet and then alto saxophone. 
Later studies of the flute have also served him well. His 
professional career began in 1946, and he has played 
with the Charlie Barnet and Stan Kenton Orchestras. He 
and Laurindo Almeida recorded three albums together 
in the early 1950’s; albums that proved to be very impor¬ 
tant in the development of bossa nova. 
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OSCAR PETERSON is perhaps the most articulate, all- 
consuming pianist since the late, great Art Tatum (who 
happens to be his undisputed idol). Prizes such as the 
Playboy Award, the Grammy in 1975, and 12 consecu¬ 
tive years as Best Jazz Pianist on the Downbeat Poll 
offer concrete proof of his virtuosity. Today he regularly 
plays to standing-room-only crowds wherever he goes. 

Born in Montreal in 1925, Peterson began classical 
training at age six, gave up the trumpet a year later after 
a bout with tuberculosis, and then studied piano. At 14 
he had a 15-minute radio spot on a weekly show after 
walking away with the prize at a local amateur contest. 
He also was featured for several years with the Johnny 
Holmes Orchestra, starting in 1944. 

His local reputation brought offers to come to the 
U.S., but he stayed in Canada until 1949 when the 
respected entrepreneur Norman Granz brought him to 
New York for an appearance with Jazz at the Philhar¬ 
monic. In 1950, Peterson began recording for Granz 
and he has toured Europe and the U.S. virtually every 
year since with side trips to Russia, Africa and the Far 
East. 

In recent years Peterson has devoted more time to 
composing. His best known work is the landscape, 
Canadiana Suite, each movement of which signifies 
some area of Canada that has captured his imagination. 

Two years ago, Peterson had the audience on its feet 
during his debut on the Jazz at the Bowl series with his 
trio and in collaboration with Herbie Hancock. 



At the Bowl 1984 


Produced tor the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wein 

Wednesdays at 8:00 

Sept. 5 Sarah Vaughan, 
Modern Jazz Quartet 

Sept. 12 Lionel Hampton and 
his Big Band 
Bob Crosby and the 
Bobcats 

Sept. 19 Mel Torme, 

Carmen McRae, 

George Shearing Duo 
featuring Don Thompson, 
Bill Berry and the 
L.A. Big Band 



HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


MILT JACKSON is the first vibraharpist since Lionel 
Hampton to develop an original style and also was the 
first to integrate his playing into the bebop movement of 
the 1940’s. “Bags,” as he is known to friends (after Bag’s 
Groove which he recorded with Thelonius Monk in the 
1950’s), has played with virtually all the jazz world’s 
greats. 

Born in Detroit on New Year’s Day, 1923, Jackson was 
playing in a combo in that city when he was discovered 
by Dizzy Gillespie in 1945. Jackson played with Gilles¬ 
pie in New York, then freelanced, and later joined with 
Howard McGhee, Tadd Dameron and Thelonius Monk. 
In 1947 he replaced Terry Gibbs in the Woody Herman 
Band. 

1950 saw Jackson rejoin Gillespie, playing piano and 
vibes and making the associations which led to the 
creation of the Modern Jazz Quartet in 1953. After 21 
years with the Quartet, Jackson left to go out on his 
own. He continues to tour with his own groups, and, in 
the last three years, with the re-united MJQ as well. Also 
no stranger to academia, he has been on the faculty of 
the School of Jazz in Lenox, Massachusetts, since 
1957. 

On the next Jazz at the Bowl concert (September 5), 
Jackson will return to the Bowl with the MJQ. He has ap¬ 
peared on past JATB series in 1981 and 1982 (the latter 
with the MJQ). 


The L.A. 4 was formed in 1974 by Laurindo Almeida, 
Ray Brown, Shelly Manne and Bud Shank; Jeff Hamil¬ 
ton has replaced Shelly Manne since that time. The 
quartet has been appearing in concerts around the 
U.S., Australia, Japan and other parts of the world, and 
has done quite a few recordings. The group played on 
the Jazz at the Bowl series in 1980 and 1981 

LAURINDO ALMEIDA, born in Sao Paolo, Brazil in 
1917, was responsible for bringing the bossa nova to the 
U.S. long before it even had a name. He has played 
with the Stan Kenton Orchestra, but left it in 1950 to 
headline his own concerts. He has scored films, often 
performing the music as well, and has won several 
awards. His famed recordings include everything from 
Bach to a beautiful solo album of Broadway favorites. 

RAY BROWN has become known as “the world’s 
greatest bass player” by his audience and his peers 
almost since his first engagement at the age of 17. His 
experiences with Dizzy Gillespie and later Norman 
Granz’ Jazz at the Philharmonic led him around the 
world, playing and composing his own music. He has 
had a musical association with Oscar Peterson which 
lasted some 15 years. 

JEFF HAMILTON attended Indiana University and 
has been a member of the New Tommy Dorsey Or¬ 
chestra, Lionel Hampton Orchestra, Monty Alexander 
Trio and the Woody Herman Orchestra, which he left to 
join the L.A. 4. He has recorded with Monty Alexander, 
Woody Herman and Milt Jackson. His enthusiasm and 
brilliant technique have been happy additions to the 
quartet. 

BUD SHANK began his musical training at age ten, 
studying first the clarinet and then alto saxophone. 
Later studies of the flute have also served him well. His 
professional career began in 1946, and he has played 
with the Charlie Barnet and Stan Kenton Orchestras. He 
and Laurindo Almeida recorded three albums together 
in the early 1950’s; albums that proved to be very impor¬ 
tant in the development of bossa nova. 
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OSCAR PETERSON is perhaps the most articulate, all- 
consuming pianist since the late, great Art Tatum (who 
happens to be his undisputed idol). Prizes such as the 
Playboy Award, the Grammy in 1975, and 12 consecu¬ 
tive years as Best Jazz Pianist on the Downbeat Poll 
offer concrete proof of his virtuosity. Today he regularly 
plays to standing-room-only crowds wherever he goes. 

Born in Montreal in 1925, Peterson began classical 
training at age six, gave up the trumpet a year later after 
a bout with tuberculosis, and then studied piano. At 14 
he had a 15-minute radio spot on a weekly show after 
walking away with the prize at a local amateur contest. 
He also was featured for several years with the Johnny 


MILT JACKSON is the first vibraharpist since Lionel 
Hampton to develop an original style and also was the 
first to integrate his playing into the bebop movement of 
the 1940’s. “Bags,” as he is known to friends (after Bag’s 
Groove which he recorded with Thelonius Monk in the 
1950’s), has played with virtually all the jazz world’s 
greats. 

Born in Detroit on New Year’s Day, 1923, Jackson was 
playing in a combo in that city when he was discovered 
by Dizzy Gillespie in 1945. Jackson played with Gilles¬ 
pie in New York, then freelanced, and later joined with 
Howard McGhee, Tadd Dameron and Thelonius Monk. 
In 1947 he replaced Terry Gibbs in the Woody Herman 
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At the Bowl 1984 


Produced for the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wein 

Wednesday, September 5, 1984, 8:00 p.m. 

IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE: 



THE 

MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 

John Lewis, piano 
Milt Jackson, vibraphone 
Percy Heath, bass 
Connie Kay, drums 


Intermission 



5ARAH VAUGHAN 

Accompanied by 

The Sarah Vaughan Trio 
George Gaffney, piano 
Andrew Simpkins, bass 
Harold Jones, drums 



KKGO is the official radio station of Jazz at the Bowl. 


Baldwin is the official piano of Jazz at the Bowl. Baldwin pianos courtesy 
of the Baldwin Piano Co., Los Angeles Retail Division. 
























OSCAR PETERSON is perhaps the most articulate, all- 
consuming pianist since the late, great Art Tatum (who 
happens to be his undisputed idol). Prizes such as the 
Playboy Award, the Grammy in 1975, and 12 consecu¬ 
tive years as Best Jazz Pianist on the Downbeat Poll 
offer concrete proof of his virtuosity. Today he regularly 
plays to standing-room-only crowds wherever he goes. 

Born in Montreal in 1925, Peterson began classical 
training at age six, gave up the trumpet a year later after 
a bout with tuberculosis, and then studied piano. At 14 
he had a 15-minute radio spot on a weekly show after 
walking away with the prize at a local amateur contest. 
He also was featured for several years with the Johnny 


MILT JACKSON is the first vibraharpist since Lionel 
Hampton to develop an original style and also was the 
first to integrate his playing into the bebop movement of 
the 1940’s. “Bags,” as he is known to friends (after Bag's 
Groove which he recorded with Thelonius Monk in the 
1950’s), has played with virtually all the jazz world’s 
greats. 

Born in Detroit on New Year’s Day, 1923, Jackson was 
playing in a combo in that city when he was discovered 
by Dizzy Gillespie in 1945. Jackson played with Gilles¬ 
pie in New York, then freelanced, and later joined with 
Howard McGhee, Tadd Dameron and Thelonius Monk. 
In 1947 he replaced Terry Gibbs in the Woody Herman 
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At the Bowl 1984 


Produced for the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wein 

Wednesday, September 5, 1984, 8:00 p.m. 

IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE: 



THE 

MODERN J OZZ 
QUARTET 

John Lewis, piano 
Milt Jackson, vibraphone 
Percy Heath, bass 
Connie Kay, drums 


Intermission 



6ARAH VAUGHAN 

Accompanied by 

The Sarah Vaughan Trio 
George Gaffney, piano 
Andrew Simpkins, bass 
Harold Jones, drums 



KKGO is the official radio station of Jazz at the Bowl. 


Baldwin is the official piano of Jazz at the Bowl. Baldwin pianos courtesy 
of the Baldwin Piano Co., Los Angeles Retail Division. 























The MODERN JAZZ QUARTET is one of the most 
distinguished and distinctive small combos in jazz, with 
a mellow, melodic sound that has never been 
duplicated. Evolving out of the Dizzy Gillespie Big 
Band, the group has since 1955 consisted of pianist 
John Lewis, vibraphonist Milt Jackson, bassist Percy 
Heath, and drummer Connie Kay. Under Lewis’ 
musical direction, the MJQ improvised within a well- 
defined structure, often incorporating fugal elements 
in their arrangements. Through concerts and dozens 
of record albums, the MJQ established a unique reper¬ 
toire, ranging from ballads like Django to swinging blues 
like Bags’ Groove. There were also numerous 
classically-inspired pieces composed by Lewis, such 
as La Ronde, Fontessa and No Sun in Venice. The MJQ 
was one of the few groups to experiment meaningfully 
with Third Stream Music, a hybrid of jazz and the Euro¬ 
pean classical tradition. Their music has always em¬ 
phasized a delicate balance of precisely planned struc¬ 
ture with flowing improvisation. The Quartet, which 
disbanded in 1974, resumed performing together on 
a regular, limited basis in 1981. 

John Lewis, who was raised in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, studied both music and anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico. He later continued his 
studies at the Manhattan School of Music in New York. 
Prior to his forming the Modern Jazz Quartet, Lewis was 
well-schooled in modern jazz, having recorded with 
both Charlie Parker and Miles Davis. Lewis met Milt 
Jackson while both were members of Dizzy Gillespie’s 
band. Jackson, who came from Detroit, Michigan, 
recorded in the late 1940s with the pianist and com¬ 
poser Thelonious Monk. Jackson obtained a wholly 
original sound on the vibraphone by adjusting the 
vibrato to a slower speed, producing a rich, sensuous 
quality. Percy Heath, who was raised in Philadelphia, 
joined the Gillespie band after working with trumpeters 
Theodore “Fats” Navarro and Miles Davis. Connie 
Kay, a New Yorker, had been working with Charlie 
Parker, Coleman Hawkins, and Stan Getz, before he 
replaced Kenny Clarke in 1955 to become the MJQ’s 
permanent drummer. 



HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


SARAH VAUGHAN began a legendary music career 
as a seven-year-old vocalist in the Mount Zion Baptist 
Church in her native Newark, New Jersey. In addition 
to taking piano and organ lessons, she continued her 
formal music studies at the East Side Music and Arts 
High School. 

When she was sixteen, Miss Vaughan was per¬ 
suaded by her family and friends to enter an amateur 
show at the Apollo Theatre in New York City. She won 
— $10.00 cash and a week’s engagement. Billy 
Eckstine was in the audience during one of her perfor¬ 
mances and recommended her to Earl “Fatha” Hines, 
who hired her as singer and second pianist for his band. 
The following year, when Eckstine formed his own 
band, Miss Vaughan became his vocalist, and later, she 
was a member of the John Kirby Combo. 

Miss Vaughan attracted the support of several in¬ 
fluential radio and television personalities at the begin¬ 
ning of her career, and since then has maintained that 
initial impact on the industry. An imaginative, improvis¬ 
ing musician, Miss Vaughan has embraced every kind 
of music — gospel, jazz, classical and pop. She en¬ 
joys the distinction of being an incomparable jazz per¬ 
former with the range and ability of an opera singer. 
She is equally at home with a jazz trio or a symphony 
orchestra, or both. 

In 1982, Sarah Vaughan received her first, long- 
overdue Grammy Award for best female jazz vocal per¬ 
formance on the recording Gershwin Live! with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Michael Tilson Thomas 
conducting. 

Miss Vaughan has performed many times with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic both at the Music Center and 
Hollywood Bowl, and in 1981 headlined a “Jazz at the 
Bowl” concert. 



At the Bowl 1984 


Produced lor the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wem 

Wednesdays at 8:00 

Sept. 12 Lionel Hampton and 
his Big Band 
Bob Crosby and the 
Bobcats 

Sept. 19 Mel Torme, 

Carmen McRae, 

George Shearing Duo 
featuring Don Thompson, 
Bill Berry and the 
L.A. Big Band 























At the Bowl 1984 


Produced for the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wein 

Wednesday, September 12, 1984, 8:00 p.m. 


IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE: 



BOB CROSBY 
AMD 

HIS BOBCATS 

Bob Crosby, leader, singer 
John Best, trumpet 
Dick Cathcart, trumpet 
Eddie Miller, tenor saxophone 
Abe Most, clarinet 
Bob Havens, trombone 
Gene Estes, drums 
Ray Sherman, piano 
Ray Leatherwood, bass 


Intermission 



LIONEL HAMPTON 
AND 

HIS BIG BAND 

Lionel Hampton, leader, vibes 

Danny Mixon, piano Duffy Jackson, drums 

John Gordon, trombone Ralph Hamperian, bass 

Charles Stephens, trombone Sam Turner, percussion 

Robert Trowers, trombone Barry Ries, trumpet 

Tom Chapin, saxophone Vince Cutro, trumpet 

Adam Brenner, saxophone Al Bryant, trumpet 

Doug Miller, saxophone John Pendenza, trumpet 

Dave Schumacher, saxophone 

Jerry Weldon, saxophone 

Chris Guihaugen, trombone 



KKGO is the official radio station of Jazz at the Bowl. 


Baldwin is the official piano of Jazz at the Bowl. Baldwin pianos courtesy 
of the Baldwin Piano Co., Los Angeles Retail Division. 















GEORGE ROBERT (BOB) CROSBY was born in 
Spokane, Washington, the youngest of seven children 
and ten years younger than brother Bing. 

His career got started when he interrupted his 
studies at Gonzaga University in 1932 to join the 
Anson Weeks Orchestra as a singer. He went on to 
become the first male vocalist in the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra. While singing with the Dorsey Brothers at 
the Moulin Rouge in New York, Crosby was asked to 
become the leader of a 12-piece orchestra. 

Crosby and his Bobcats became headliners 
throughout the country, winning popularity polls, star¬ 
ring on radio and making many successful recordings. 
World War II broke up the band, and Crosby enlisted 
in the Marines where he was assigned the task of 
organizing a show to tour combat zones where USO 
shows couldn’t go. 

Back home, he reorganized the Bobcats and 
secured a contract with NBC, for whom he did Lucky 
Strike’s Jack Benny Show on radio and iater TV. Soon 
after he had his own popular radio show, Club 15. He 
continued with Club 15 until 1953 when a similar for¬ 
mat was projected into the successful Bob Crosby 
Show for CBS-TV. 

Since then, Crosby has continued to be active as 
a solo performer and with his Bobcats, touring the 
Orient, Australia, Europe, as well as the U.S. They have 
played an extended engagement at the Rainbow Grill 
in New York’s Rockefeller Center, and appeared many 
times in Reno, Tahoe and Las Vegas (in 1976 Crosby 
and his band opened Las Vegas’ Aladdin Hotel). They 
are also regulars on the bill at the MGM Grand in Reno. 

During 1973 and 1974 Crosby did four 90-day con¬ 
cert tours, called The Big Band Cavalcade, with his 
friend Freddie Martin. He has been a regular on the 
line-up of Disneyland’s annual week of dixieland music, 
and one year played both New Year’s Eve at 
Disneyland and New Year’s Day at the opening of 
Disneyworld. 

In recent years the band has been heard at festivals 
in Nice, France, New Orleans and the Playboy Jazz 
Festival at the Hollywood Bowl. 
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“King of the Vibes” and “Master of the Drums,” 
LIONEL HAMPTON has won the vibes spot in 
Playboy’s Annual All-Star Jazz and Pop Poll ever since 
its inception. The legendary performer became en¬ 
tranced with music as a grammar school student in 
Chicago, where he first tried his hand at playing drums; 
and he discovered vibes during his high school years 
by carefully observing the progressions of the Erskine 
Tate Band. Soon his preoccupation with music led him 
to his first professional gig as part of the house band 
at Frank Sebastian’s Cotton Club. 

In 1930 a meeting with Louis Armstrong in Los 
Angeles secured Hampton’s place in musical history. 
Recalls Hampton, “Louis had come to L.A. without his 
regular back-up band and so he asked us if we could 
back him... The day Louis went into the recording 
studio with us he spotted a set of vibes and asked me 
if I knew anything about playing them... I went ahead 
and played the vibes with Louis on that session. As it 
turned out, that was the first time jazz had ever been 
played on the vibes!” 

That first number, Memories of You, spurred Hamp¬ 
ton’s interest in the instrument and led, in 1934, to his 
forming his own band. The band worked throughout 
California during the summer of 1936, when a chance 
meeting with Benny Goodman led to a new partnership. 
After recording Dinah and Moonglow with Goodman, 
Hampton joined his band, staying with it until 1940. 

Since forming his own band he has traveled the 
world — many times under State Department auspices. 
In addition, he is an active fund raiser for various 
charities and is an avid politician who has campaigned 
for and befriended a number of presidential candidates. 

Always a favorite at the Bowl, this will mark Hamp¬ 
ton’s fourth appearance on the Jazz at the Bowl series 
where he has always had the audience dancing and 
swinging in the aisles. 
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GEORGE ROBERT (BOB) CROSBY was born in 
Spokane, Washington, the youngest of seven children 
and ten years younger than brother Bing. 

His career got started when he interrupted his 
studies at Gonzaga University in 1932 to join the 
Anson Weeks Orchestra as a singer. He went on to 
become the first male vocalist in the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra. While singing with the Dorsey Brothers at 
the Moulin Rouge in New York, Crosby was asked to 
become the leader of a 12-piece orchestra. 

Crosby and his Bobcats became headliners 
throughout the country, winning popularity polls, star¬ 
ring on radio and making many successful recordings. 
World War II broke up the band, and Crosby enlisted 
in the Marines where he was assigned the task of 
organizing a show to tour combat zones where USO 
shows couldn’t go. 

Back home, he reorganized the Bobcats and 
secured a contract with NBC, for whom he did Lucky 
Strike’s Jack Benny Show on radio and later TV. Soon 
after he had his own popular radio show, Club 15. He 
continued with Club 15 until 1953 when a similar for¬ 
mat was projected into the successful Bob Crosby 
Show for CBS-TV. 

Since then, Crosby has continued to be active as 
a solo performer and with his Bobcats, touring the 
Orient, Australia, Europe, as well as the U.S. They have 
played an extended engagement at the Rainbow Grill 
in New York’s Rockefeller Center, and appeared many 
times in Reno, Tahoe and Las Vegas (in 1976 Crosby 
and his band opened Las Vegas’ Aladdin Hotel). They 
are also regulars on the bill at the MGM Grand in Reno. 

During 1973 and 1974 Crosby did four 90-day con¬ 
cert tours, called The Big Band Cavalcade, with his 
friend Freddie Martin. He has been a regular on the 
line-up of Disneyland’s annual week of dixieland music, 
and one year played both New Year’s Eve at 
Disneyland and New Year’s Day at the opening of 
Disneyworld. 

In recent years the band has been heard at festivals 
in Nice, France, New Orleans and the Playboy Jazz 
Festival at the Hollywood Bowl. 
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“King of the Vibes” and “Master of the Drums,” 
LIONEL HAMPTON has won the vibes spot in 
Playboy’s Annual All-Star Jazz and Pop Poll ever since 
its inception. The legendary performer became en¬ 
tranced with music as a grammar school student in 
Chicago, where he first tried his hand at playing drums; 
and he discovered vibes during his high school years 
by carefully observing the progressions of the Erskine 
Tate Band. Soon his preoccupation with music led him 
to his first professional gig as part of the house band 
at Frank Sebastian’s Cotton Club. 

In 1930 a meeting with Louis Armstrong in Los 
Angeles secured Hampton’s place in musical history. 
Recalls Hampton, “Louis had come to L.A. without his 
regular back-up band and so he asked us if we could 
back him... The day Louis went into the recording 
studio with us he spotted a set of vibes and asked me 
if I knew anything about playing them... I went ahead 
and played the vibes with Louis on that session. As it 
turned out, that was the first time jazz had ever been 
played on the vibes!” 

That first number, Memories of You, spurred Hamp¬ 
ton’s interest in the instrument and led, in 1934, to his 
forming his own band. The band worked throughout 
California during the summer of 1936, when a chance 
meeting with Benny Goodman led to a new partnership. 
After recording Dinah and Moonglow with Goodman, 
Hampton joined his band, staying with it until 1940. 

Since forming his own band he has traveled the 
world — many times under State Department auspices. 
In addition, he is an active fund raiser for various 
charities and is an avid politician who has campaigned 
for and befriended a number of presidential candidates. 

Always a favorite at the Bowl, this will mark Hamp¬ 
ton’s fourth appearance on the Jazz at the Bowl series 
where he has always had the audience dancing and 
swinging in the aisles. 



At the Bowl 1984 


Produced lor the Los Angeles Philharmonic by George Wem 

Final Concert of the 1984 Season! 
Wednesday, Sept. 19, 8:00 

Jazz Goes to the Movies 

Mel Torme, 

Carmen McRae, 

George Shearing Duo 
featuring Don Thompson, 
Bill Berry and the 
L.A. Big Band 
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GEORGE ROBERT (BOB) CROSBY was born in 
Spokane, Washington, the youngest of seven children 
and ten years younger than brother Bing. 

His career got started when he interrupted his 
studies at Gonzaga University in 1932 to join the 
Anson Weeks Orchestra as a singer. He went on to 
become the first male vocalist in the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra. While singing with the Dorsey Brothers at 
the Moulin Rouge in New York, Crosby was asked to 


“King of the Vibes” and “Master of the Drums,” 
LIONEL HAMPTON has won the vibes spot in 
Playboy’s Annual All-Star Jazz and Pop Poll ever since 
its inception. The legendary performer became en¬ 
tranced with music as a grammar school student in 
Chicago, where he first tried his hand at playing drums; 
and he discovered vibes during his high school years 
by carefully observing the progressions of the Erskine 
Tate Band. Soon his preoccupation with music led him 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 

SUMMER HOME OF THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 

Ernest Fleischmann, General Director 


Wednesday, July 4, 1984, 7:30 p.m. 



LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

NEAL STULBERG, Conductor TROJAN MARCHING BAND 

DR. ARTHUR C. BARTNER, Director 
BILL WATROUS, Trombone 


I. LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 

Los Angeles City Councilman Joel Wachs won the opportunity to conduct the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in the The Star-Spangled Banner tonight as the result of being the highest bidder at the Music Center 
Mercado auction last April 27. 


IVES 

BERNSTEIN 


SCHUMAN 

GROFE 


GROFE 

Intermission 


FOX 

BROADWELL 

SWEET 

STALLONE 

GARLAND 

TOWNSHEND 

WADE/GILL 

GERSHWIN 

LEVY 

SOUSA 


Variations on America (1891) 

(Transcribed for Orchestra by William Schuman, 1963) 

Three Dance Episodes from On the Town (1944) 

The Great Lover 
Lonely Town: Pas de Deux 
Times Square 

Chester from New England Triptych: Three Pieces for Orchestra after William Billings (1956) 

Mississippi Suite (1925) 

Huck Finn 
Old Creole Days 
Mardi Gras 

Cloudburst from Grand Canyon Suite (1921 ;31 ) 


II. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TROJAN MARCHING BAND 

Trojan Fanfare 

Tribute to Troy 

Fight On (arr. Robert Linn) 

Far From Over (arr. Anthony Fox) 

Tribute to Glenn Miller (arr. Fox) 

Won't Get Fooled Again (arr. Fox) 

Fleartbreaker (arr. Fox) 

Gershwin Medley (arr. Fox) 

Bread and Watrous 
MR. WATROUS 

Three Marches: The Washington Post — El Capitan — The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Special Effects by Astro Pyrotechnics 
Gene Evans, Master Pyrotechnician 


Sam the Olympic Eagle, the official mascot of the Games of the XXIlIrd Olympiad, Los Angeles 
1984, is appearing through the courtesy of the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee. 

Baldwin pianos courtesy of the Baldwin Piano Co., Los Angeles Retail Division 






GEORGE ROBERT (BOB) CROSBY was born in 
Spokane, Washington, the youngest of seven children 
and ten years younger than brother Bing. 

His career got started when he interrupted his 
studies at Gonzaga University in 1932 to join the 
Anson Weeks Orchestra as a singer. He went on to 
become the first male vocalist in the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra. While singing with the Dorsey Brothers at 
the Moulin Rouge in New York, Crosby was asked to 
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“King of the Vibes” and “Master of the Drums,” 
LIONEL HAMPTON has won the vibes spot in 
Playboy’s Annual All-Star Jazz and Pop Poll ever since 
its inception. The legendary performer became en¬ 
tranced with music as a grammar school student in 
Chicago, where he first tried his hand at playing drums; 
and he discovered vibes during his high school years 
by carefully observing the progressions of the Erskine 
Tate Band. Soon his preoccupation with music led him 
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NOTES BY QRR1N HOWARD 

Variations on "America" 

Charles Ives (1874-1954) 

Transcribed for Orchestra 
by William Schuman (b. 1910) 
Irreverence, thy name was Ives, Charles 
Edward. But then, what 17-year-old could 
have composed this disarmingly acrid 
but not acrimonious set of variations on 
the patriotic song, America , other than 
one whose earliest training (at the hand 
of an amazingly imaginative bandmaster 
father) prepared him to thumb his nose 
at musical conservatism, tradition and 
formalism? Sometimes for the sheer ras¬ 
cally joy of the thumbing, often with the 
sublime instinct of the true revolution¬ 
ary, did our Connecticut Yankee conjur 
sounds involving bitonality, polyrhythms 
and stream of consciousness exploits 
which proved anathema to his contem¬ 
poraries, but which eventually became 
the stock-in-trade of so many serious 
20th-century composers. 

Ives, when seventeen (in 1891) and 
not yet at Yale, wrote the Variations on 
America for organ and included it in 
some of his organ recitals. Its exuberant 
tongue-in-cheekery could not possibly 
have found favor in the straight-laced 
nineties, even in its abridged form which 
deleted two interludes whose cavorting 
in two different keys could only have 
pained tender ears. Not until 1949 was 
the piece published, all its parts put 
intact by E. Power Biggs, whose per¬ 
formance of it at the dedication of the 
organ in Lincoln Center's Philharmonic 
Hall (now Avery Fisher Hall) in New 
York suggested to composer William 
Schuman nothing less than a transcription 
for full orchestra. Schuman explained: 
"By the time the piece was over, I knew 
that I simply had to transcribe it...My in¬ 
tention was to make as effective an or¬ 
chestral piece as I could devise, without 
changing any of the musical materials. 
Therefore, I have taken no liberties with 
the harmonies or the melodies; all re¬ 
main exactly as they were in the origi¬ 
nal." 

The work opens with a quick intro¬ 
duction based on the rhythmic figure of 
America's first two measures. By the 
third measure of his setting, Ives' elbow 
is in America's rib, and Schuman's or¬ 
chestration, strongly muscled with such 
percussion as castanets, tambourine and 
xylophone, presses the assault. After an 
harmonically clear-cut exposition of the 
theme in brass and strings playing with 
the wood of the bow, there are five 
variations, the bitonal interludes coming 
between variations two and three, and 
four and five. 



Three Dance Episodes from 
"On The Town" 

Leonard Bernstein (b. 1918) 

Leonard Bernstein wrote his first ballet 
score, Fancy Free , in 1944, and the 
same year expanded the idea of the 
dance piece into the musical comedy 
On the Town. As staged by George 
Abbott, and with the dance sequences 
devised by Fancy Free's choreographer 
Jerome Robbins, the show was a bona- 
fide Broadway hit. 

The story of the show is the essence 
of good-humored simplicity. Three sailors 
— Chip, Ozzie and Gabey — are on a 
short shore-leave, each with the same 
basic goal: doing the town with a girl 
yet to be found. Each succeeds in his 
own zany way. The dance episodes 
demonstrate those elements that mark all 
of Bernstein's theatre music, elements 
that gave the genre freshness, class, wit 
and consummate musical skill. Listening 
to a Bernstein tune, one may be caught 
by resemblances to such strange musical 
bed-fellows as Aaron Copland (the syn¬ 
copations, the simple triadic harmonies), 
George Gershwin (the bluesy sophistica¬ 
tion — is that The Man I Love in the 
first episode?) and Johannes Brahms (the 
reflective poignance of the ballads). 
Even so, the originality is stunning, and 
always compelling. 

I: The Great Lover. Gabey, the romantic 
sailor in search of the glamorous "Miss 
Turnstiles," falls asleep on the subway 
and dreams of sweeping "Miss Turn¬ 
stiles" off her feet. 

II: Pas de Deux. Gabey watches a scene, 
both tender and frightening, in which a 
sensitive high school girl in Central Park 
is lured and then cast off by a worldly 
sailor. 

Ill: Times Square. A panoramic sequence 
in which all the sailors in New York 
congregate in Times Square for their 
night of fun. There is communal danc¬ 
ing, a scene in a souvenir arcade, a 
scene in the Roseland Dance Palace. 

"Chester" from 
"New England Triptych" 

William Schuman (b. 1910) 

The national musical heritage of contem¬ 
porary American composers is a crazy 
patchwork culled from disparate sources: 
four-square Puritan hymn tunes; Eliza¬ 
bethan songs with their piquant modal¬ 
ity; African work songs whose complex 
rhythms and innate sadness set the stage 
for ragtime, blues and jazz; the fervent 
music of revivalists; and, of course, the 
wealth of European art music imported 
to these shores. 


wSMBB&Bm 



In our country's early years, there was 
little opportunity for the pursuit of music 
as a profession; of the relatively few 
who devoted themselves to musical cre¬ 
ativity, the 18th century William Billings 
looms as a major figure. Boston-born 
(1746) and a tanner by trade, Billings, 
with only a smattering of formal training 
but with unlimited enthusiasm and dedi¬ 
cation, brought primitive strength and 
vigor to his psalm tunes, anthems and 
canons, exemplifying in them that rug¬ 
gedness and tenderness of spirit we like 
to think of as typically American. Little 
wonder that a creative musician of such 
diverse parts as William Schuman would 
be attracted to the work of Billings. In 
1956 he composed the New England 
Triptych on a commission by Andre Kos- 
telanetz, using as its basis three choral 
pieces by Billings: Be Glad Then , Amer¬ 
ica; When Jesus Wept and Chester. 

In an explanation of the work, Schu¬ 
man has said, in part: "Despite the un¬ 
deniable crudities and technical short¬ 
comings of Billings' music, its appeal, 
even today, is forceful and moving. I am 
not alone among American composers 
who feel an identity with Billings and it 
is this sense of identity which accounts 
for my use of his music as a point of 
departure. These pieces do not consti¬ 
tute a 'fantasy' on themes of Billings, 
nor 'variations' on his themes, but rather 
a fusion of styles and musical language." 


Music from "Mississippi Suite" and 
"Cloudburst" from 
"Grand Canyon Suite" 

Ferde Grofe (1892-1982) 

Few American composers have celebrated 
so many places and things pertaining to 
their country as Ferde Grofe. Of his nu¬ 
merous works — some titles are Missis¬ 
sippi Suite , Flollywood Suite , San Fran¬ 
cisco Suite , Death Valley Suite , Hudson 
River Suite — none has retained its pop¬ 
ularity more than Grand Canyon Suite. 
Started by Grofe in 1921, the work was 
not completed until ten years later, and 
then in its original scoring for the some 
twenty members of the Paul Whiteman 
band, for which Grofe was arranger. (It 
was Grofe who made the orchestration 
for Gershwin's Rhapsody in Blue.) Two 
years later he arranged the Grand Canyon 
Suite for symphony orchestra. Cloud¬ 
burst is the last, and most vividly pic¬ 
torial, of its five sections. 
























NEAL STULBERG, who joined the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic roster in October 
1982 as assistant conductor was named 
to the post of Exxon/Arts Endowment 
Conductor* at the beginning of the 
1983/84 season. Mr. Stulberg began an 
association with the Philharmonic in the 
1981/82 season conducting Symphonies 
for Youth concerts and acting as an 
assistant conductor in the Orchestra's 
production of Falstaff. In his position as 
assistant conductor, Mr. Stulberg is in¬ 
volved in all phases of the Orchestra's 
youth programs — Symphonies for Youth, 
In-School Concerts, Orchestral Training 
Program and the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic Institute — as well as many other 
facets of the Orchestra's activities. 

In addition to his work with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Mr. Stulberg is 
conductor of the Young Musicians Foun¬ 
dation Debut Orchestra of Los Angeles. 

Born in Detroit in 1954, Mr. Stulberg 
is a graduate of Harvard University (B.A. 
1976), the University of Michigan (M.M. 
1978) and New York's Juilliard School 
(Professional Study Program, 1979); he 
also studied orchestral conducting at the 
Accademia Nazionale di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome (1977). His principal conducting 
teachers were Franco Ferrara, Joseph SiI- 
verstein, John Nelson and Gustav Meier; 
in addition he has studied piano with 
Leonard Shure and Mischa Kottler, among 
others, and viola with Jacob Krachmalnik. 

Prior to taking his post in Los Angeles, 
Mr. Stulberg was resident conductor of 
the MIT Symphony Orchestra in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, assistant conduc¬ 
tor of the American Symphony Orches¬ 
tra in New York and conductor of the 
Barnard-Columbia Philharmonia, New 
York. He has also served as conductor 
of the Harvard Bach Society Orchestra 
and as pianist and opera coach on the 
staff of the Juilliard School and the 
Aspen Music Festival. In 1980 he was a 
prizewinner in the Baltimore Symphony's 
Young Conductors Competition. 

*The Exxon/Arts Endowment Conductors Program, 
administered by AFFILIATE ARTISTS, INC., is spon¬ 
sored by EXXON CORPORATION, the NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, and participating 
orchestras. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Spirit of Troy 
TROJAN MARCHING BAND 

The Trojan Marching Band has been a 
major part of USC since the University's 
inception in 1880. But the present day 
Trojans, some 250 strong, are a far cry 
from the all-male military-style band of 
100 years ago. In Dr. Arthur C. Bartner's 
14 years at USC, the band has tripled in 
size and become one of the best known 
and most widely travelled bands in the 
nation. 

Of course, athletics have played a big 
part in the band's activities over the 
years. They have performed in 24 Rose 
Bowls, as well as in the 1976 Liberty 
Bowl, the 1977 Bluebonnet Bowl, and 
the Fiesta Bowl in 1982. The Trojan 
Band supports virtually every athletic 
team on campus, with a special group 
of bandsmen following all women's 
athletic teams including USC's NCAA 
champion women's basketball team. 
Professional sports fans have enjoyed 
the band at Rams, Raiders, 49ers, LA Ex¬ 
press and Dodger games. In addition, a 
small group of bandsmen has become 
the "Laker's Band," performing at every 
Lakers home game for the past five 
years. During the 1932 Olympics, which 
were held in Los Angeles, the USC 
Band formed the 10th Olympic Braid. 
Members of the band have already par¬ 
ticipated in the current Olympic project, 
playing at several pre-Olympic events. 

Away from the sporting arena, the Tro¬ 
jan Marching Band has been featured in 
five motion pictures — Hello Dolly; 
Two-minute Warning , That's Entertain¬ 
ment Part //, The Gong Show Movie and 
Grease II — as well as on numerous 
television shows and commercials. They 
have recorded with rock superstars Fleet- 
wood Mac — and received a platinum 
album for that collaboration in the group's 
top-10 hit Tusk. The Spirit of Troy has 
also played for 10 American Presidents, 
most recently President Reagan. 

Numerous artists from the entertain¬ 
ment industry have made guest appear¬ 
ances with the Trojan Band over the 
years, including Henry Mancini, Steve 
Allen, Bill Conti, Lalo Schifrin, Quincy 
Jones, Chuck Mangione, Louis Bellson, 
Maynard Ferguson, Leonard Bernstein, 
Diana Ross, Neil Diamond, Robert Gou¬ 
let, Lome Greene, John Wayne and 
Herb Alpert, who once played cornet in 
the band! 

The band represents over 60 major 
fields of study at USC and it is struc¬ 
tured so that the students are in charge 
of the actual day-to-day operation of the 
organization, headed by the student 
band staff. All of the band's music is 
specially arranged by assistant director/ 
arranger Tony Fox. 

This is the Trojan Marching Band's 
third successive appearance at the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl's July 4 Family Fireworks 
Picnic Concert. 



DR. ARTHUR C. BARTNER has long 
been recognized as a trendsetter in the 
field of collegiate marching bands. In his 
14 years of direction, the Trojan March¬ 
ing Band has tripled its original size 
of 80 members, and become the most 
widely recognized band in the United 
States. 

A Professor of Music at USC, Dr. Ban¬ 
ner holds a B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. from 
the University of Michigan. Along with 
the Marching Band, he also directs the 
USC Concert Band and Trojan Varsity 
Band. 

Dr. Bartner's talents are also widely 
respected away from USC. He has been 
appointed to the prestigious position 
of Director of Bands for the 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympic Games, as well as Di¬ 
rector of Bands for the Japan Bowl foot¬ 
ball game in Tokyo. He is a noted ad¬ 
judicator for band and orchestra festivals 
throughout North America, and is a fre¬ 
quent guest conductor for bands all over 
the West. Last year he directed the larg¬ 
est college band ever assembled, 450 
musicians from across the United States, 
at the opening ceremonies of Disney's 
EPCOT Center in Florida. Dr. Bartner 
spends his summers directing the All- 
American Collegiate Marching Band at 
Disneyland. 
















Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 

(founded 1919) 


Simon Rattle, Principal Guest Conductor 
Michael Tilson Thomas, Principal Guest Conductor 
Neal Stulberg, Exxon/Arts Endowment Assistant Conductor* William Kraft, Composer-in-Residencet 


1st Violins 

Sidney Weiss 
Principal Concertmaster 
Alexander Treger 
Second Concertmaster 
Irving Celler 
Associate Concertmaster 
Mark Baranov 
Assistant Concertmaster 
Tamara Chernyak 
Tze-Koong Wang 
Rochelle Abramson 
Mark Kashper 
Lawrence Sonderling 
Barbara Durant 
Charlotte Sax 
Mischa Lefkowitz 
Barry Socher 
Edith Markman 
Richard Leshin 
William Heffernan 
Camille Cuastafeste 
Michele Bovyer 

2nd Violins 

Harold Dicterow 
Principal 
Jeanne Aiken 
Associate Principal 
Lori Ulanova 
William Rankin 
Jack Cootkin 
Janet DeLancey 
Roy Tanabe 
Michael Mutt 
Robert Witte 
Cuido Lamell 
Fred Broders 
Carlo Spiga 
Judith Mass 
Paul Stein 
Maria Larionoff 
Dale Allmond 

Violas 

Heiichiro Ohyama 
Principal 
Arthur Royval 
Assistant Principal 
Jerry Epstein 
Irving Manning 
David Stockhammer 
Murray Schwartz 
Albert Falkove 
Richard Elegino 
Charles Lorton 
Sidney Fagott 
Dale Hikawa 

In those sections where 
there are two principals, 
the musicians share the 
position equally and are 
listed in order of length of 
service. 


Cellos 

Ronald Leonard 
Principal 

Daniel Rothmuller 
Associate Principal 
Nino Rosso 
Assistant Principal 
Mary Louise Zeyen 
Howard Coif 
Stephen Custer 
Barry Cold 
Phyllis Ross 
Wlady slaw Przybyla 
Gabriel Jellen 
Don Cole 
Peter Snyder 

Basses 

Dennis Trembly 
Principal 
Bruce Bransby 
Principal 
Barry Lieberman 
Assistant Principal 
Jack Cousin 
Richard D. Kelley 
Frank Granato 
Arni Hei derich 
Frederick Tinsley 
John Schiavo 
Christopher Hanulik 

Flutes 

Anne Diener Giles 
Principal 
James Walker 
Principal 
Roland Moritz 
Miles Zentner 

Piccolo 

Miles Zentner 

Oboes 

Barbara Winters 
Principal 
David Weiss 
Principal 

Donald Muggeridge 
Robert Cowart 

English Horn 

Robert Cowart 

Clarinets 

Michele Zukovsky 
Principal 
Lorin Levee 
Principal 

Merritt Buxbaum 
David Howard 

E-Flat Clarinet 

Merritt Buxbaum 

Bass Clarinet 

David Howard 


Bassoons 

David Breidenthal 
Principal 
Alan Goodman 
Principal 
Walter Ritchie 
Patricia Kindel 

Contrabassoon 

Patricia Kindel 

Horns 

William Lane 
Principal 
John Cerminaro 
Principal 
Ralph Pyle 
George Price 
Brian Drake 
Robert Watt 
Assistant Principal 

Trumpets 

Thomas Stevens 
Principal 
Donald Green 
Associate Principal 
Rob Roy McGregor 
Boyde Hood 

Trombones 

Byron Peebles 
Principal 
Ralph Sauer 
Principal 
Herbert A usman 

Bass Trombone 

Jeffrey Reynolds 

Tuba 

Roger Bobo 

Timpani and Percussion 

Mitchell Peters 
Principal 
Raynor Carroll 
Principal 
Walter Goodwin 
Charles DeLancey 

Harp 

Lou Anne Neill 

Keyboards 

Zita Car no 

Librarians 

James Dolan 
Roy Tanabe 
Assistant 
Katherine Dolan 
Assistant 

Personnel Manager 

Irving Bush 


Stage Manager 

George Coble 


tThe nationwide Composer-in-Residence program, designed and administered by MEET THE COMPOSER, 
INC., is funded by major grants from EXXON CORPORATION, the ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, and the 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT. FOR THE ARTS. 

*The Exxon/Arts Endowment Conductors Program, administered by AFFILIATE ARTISTS INC., is sponsored 
by EXXON CORPORATION, the NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, and participating orchestras. 
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1984 Open House 
at 

Hollywood Bowl 

Children’s International Festival of Performing Arts 
Performances and Workshops 
Mondays through Fridays 
July 9-August 17 

J.R NIGHTINGALE 
Masters of Ceremonies 

JULY 9-13 

-An Olympic Revue'—J.R NIGHTINGALE 
‘"Pinata!"— Mexican Folk Art with OLGA PONCE 
FURGINSON 

JULY 16-20 

“Words 'n' Music"—JANET and JUDY ROBINSON 
“From a Magic Nation"—L.A. MOVING VAN & PUPPET CO. 
“The Miracle of Mime"—JUDl GARRATT 

JULY 23-27 

"Legend into History"—CHIEF RED DAWN and BLUE EAGLE 
“We Love Opera"—DAVID SCOTT OPERA ENSEMBLE 
‘“Signs of the Time" (Ameslan)—CINDY TANAKA and 
DIANE JONES 

JULY 30-AUGUST 3 

"Letters to Harriet Tubman" by PAUL MORSE featuring 
NYNA SHANNON ANDERSEN 

“Anyone Can Dance!"—LORETTA LIVINGSTON & DANCERS 
with Jon Norton, percussion 
‘"Let’s Make Music"—STEVEN TRAUGH 

AUGUST 6-10 

"Modern Minstrelsy"—THE TROUBADORS (COULTER and 
LEWIS) 

"Dance Traditions of Japan"—FUJIMA KANSUMA KA1 
‘"Discover the River of Gold"—create a puppet with BETSY 
BROWN 

AUGUST 13-17 

In the Workshop Theatre (9:30 and 10:30) 

“Sense and Nonsense"—DAN CROW 
"Summer Strings"—BOB BAKER MARIONETTE 
THEATRE 

On the Plaza Stage (10:30 and 11:30) 

“Super Sounds"—SUPERCUSSION PLUS 


Presented by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Association 
and Hollywood Bowl Volunteers 
Produced by Jacqueline Ruiz Blew 
Monday through Friday at 9:30 & 10:30 a.m. 

Admission: $2.00 
Free Parking 

COME join us for a fun-filled summer morning at 
Hollywood Bowl! Enjoy musicians, actors, singers, 
dancers, artists, puppets, and mimes in performances 
and workshops just for you; drop in on a rehearsal of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic: even bring a picnic and lunch 
in one of the Bowl's delightful picnic areas. 

PERFORMANCES: in the Box Office Plaza at 9:30 and 
10:30 a.m. 

WORKSHOPS ‘(marked with a star): participation for 
children, ages 5 and older, following the performances at 
10:30 and 11:30 a.m. Please note: space is limited and 
reservations are required, so please order early. 

SIGN LANGUAGE: on Wednesdays, the 9:30 
performances and 10:30 workshops are interpreted in sign 
language for the hearing impaired. 

INFORMATION: phone (213) 850-2077. 























































